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Biographical Sketch of Dr. Charles Mohr 

By Eugene A. Smith 

Born 28 Dec. 1824, in Esslingem, Wiirttemberg, the early 
years of Charles Mohr were spent there and at the Cloister 
Denkendorf where his father owned a manufactory of chemicals. 
His taste for natural history was first aroused by the reading of 
the famous Bridgewater Treatises, especially that of Buckland, 
and association with an uncle who was a pensioned forester of the 
district, kindled in him early that enthusiasm for botany and for- 
estry which was to play so important a role in his after life. At 
the age of eighteen he entered the polytechnic school at Stutt- 
gart, where he remained about four years, improving the oppor- 
tunity for the study of exotic plants afforded by the royal gardens, 
and making valuable acquaintances among scientific men. Here 
he met with Aug. Kappler, the well-known collector of natural 
history specimens from South America, and in due course of time 
Mohr was invited to go on an expedition to the head waters of 
the Surinam in Dutch Guiana as collector, especially of plants. 
At Paramaribo, and on the Surinam and Maroni rivers, these col- 
lections were prosecuted, not without much suffering from fever 
and other troubles due to exposure, which, in the case of young 
Mohr, compelled him, after a seven months' stay in Guiana, to 
give up the work and to return to Europe, where he arrived early 
in 1847. 

The revolution of 1848 which caused the derangement and 
breaking up of so many of the business affairs in Germany, led to 
the emigration to America of Charles Mohr and his elder brother. 
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After short stays in New York and Philadelphia, they made their 
home in Cincinnati. In 1849 m company with about fifty young 
men of that city, he set forth to seek his fortune in California. At 
Fort Laramie all superfluous baggage was left behind, and at Fort 
Hall on the upper waters of Lewis Fork of Snake River, the wagons 
were abandoned and their contents transferred to pack mules, and 
as the number of mules was limited, many of the party had to 
make the rest of the journey on foot. 

Young Mohr thus lost all his books and a herbarium already 
well filled. The travellers arrived finally at a settlement in the 
Sacramento Valley, 110 days after leaving the last settlement on 
the border of Missouri. A year spent in gold mining with the 
unavoidable exposure to extremes of climate so told upon the 
health of young Mohr, as to compel him to give up his interests 
in the claim and return east, which he did by way of Panama. 
Stopping there for the purpose of regaining his strength, he had 
the misfortune to lose by theft all his belongings including his her- 
barium and a collection of minerals, and to fall a victim to fever, 
on partial recovery from which he took passage for New Orleans 
and arrived in Cincinnati towards the end of December, 1850. 

The next two years were spent upon a farm in Indiana which 
he and his brother had purchased jointly, and it was during this 
time, 1852, that he was married. The rheumatic troubles con- 
tracted in California finally making the life of a farmer impossible 
to him, he went to Louisville where he became interested in the 
drug business, for which he had always a strong inclination. His 
long -interrupted botanical studies were renewed mainly through 
the acquaintance here made with Leo Lesquereux, at that time en- 
gaged in the study of the mosses. But the climate of Louisville 
did not agree with him and an attack of neuralgia which affected 
the heart and kept him confined to his bed for a long time, led 
him to seek a more genial one first in Louisiana and then in Vera 
Cruz, and finally in the highlands of Mexico between Cordova 
and Orizaba. 

During his sojourn in Mexico he met with many congenial 
friends both among Germans and Mexicans, and he would prob- 
ably have cast his lot with them but for the political agitations of 
1857. Returning to the United States he established himself in the 
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drug business in Mobile, Ala., which continued to be his home till 
his removal to Asheville, N. C, about two years before his 
death . 

During the Civil War his business suffered greatly, but he was 
employed by the Confederate government in the manufacture of 
drugs from native resources, and in testing the medicinal prepara- 
tions smuggled into the country from Europe. After the close of 
the war he set to work with vigor to build up his business which 
soon became profitable. With returning prosperity his enthusiasm 
for botany revived, and he devoted all his leisure time, first to the 
investigation of the mosses of his district, instigated thereto by his 
friend Lesquereux, to whose work on "The Mosses of North 
America" he contributed no mean share. In these studies the 
ferns were also included, and his notes and observations thereon 
were given to Eaton for his " Ferns of North America." 

Observations and collections in the other provinces of botany 
and forestry were by no means neglected, and frequent excursions 
into the swamps and fields accessible to him gave him that wide 
and accurate acquaintance with the whole flora of his section that 
made him easily first of the botanists of the South and the peer of 
any in the land. 

His active mind was not content with botanical studies only, 
for we find him undertaking, in the interest of the " Grangers," all 
kinds of laborious investigations of the fertilizing values of native 
products such as the ashes of pine straw, of the various woods, of 
cotton seed hulls, etc., and in delivering lectures and writing arti- 
cles on subjects connected with the improvement of the exhausted 
soils of the state, and the betterment of agricultural practice. 

He also made excursions into the mineral sections of the state, 
especially into the gold region, enlarging at the same time his col- 
lections and observations on plant distribution and forestry. 

From about 1878 the results of these investigations began to 
be made public in a series of articles, at first practical and economic 
only, afterwards more strictly scientific and specialized, but always 
directed toward the imparting of useful knowledge to his fellow- 
men. As with his collections, primarily intended to illustrate some 
feature of our natural resources, they grew in breadth and com- 
pleteness until they became illustrative of monographs. 
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Among the first of these publications were " The Forests of 
Alabama and their Products " ; and " The Grasses and other For- 
age Plants of Alabama," both written for Berney's Hand Book of 
Alabama, 1878, but afterwards amplified and published by the 
Department of Agriculture. In 1878, at the solicitation of the 
writer of these lines, he undertook the preparation for the Geolog- 
ical Survey of a normal herbarium of Alabama plants, based upon 
the collections made by himself and the writer. In 1880 we pub- 
lished a " Preliminary List of the Plants growing without Cultiva- 
tion m Alabama," in which were enumerated the flowering plants 
and ferns up to that time collected and in the herbarium, number- 
ing about i,^oo species. The expansion and elaboration of this 
modest " List " has just been published as " Plant Life of Alabama." 
In similar manner and chiefly through his efforts, the normal her- 
barium of Alabama plants above mentioned, has grown to be one 
of the most valuable of the collections of the Geological Survey in 
the Museum of the University of Alabama. In his honor it is now 
known as the Charles Molir Herbarium. 

His full and accurate knowledge of the natural resources of the 
Southern States, and his taste and skill in arranging and installing 
collections of various kinds, were often brought into requisition by 
the railroads, especially the Louisville and Nashville, and by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, and he made a num- 
ber of illustrative collections of the varied resources of the terri- 
tories traversed by these lines for the expositions of New Orleans, 
Louisville, and Atlanta, and prepared pamphlets descriptive of the 
same, such as " The Economic Geology of Alabama," " The 
Natural Resources of Alabama," " The Soils, Climate, and Agri- 
cultural Resources of the Territory traversed by the L. and N. 
R. R. Lines." 

These pamphlets were characterized by a scientific spirit and 
truth to nature, and of them it has been remarked by Professor 
Lamson-Scribner, that they can " in no way mislead the reader or 
prospective settler." For the Tenth Census he prepared a Report 
on the Forestry Conditions of the Gulf States, and while engaged 
in this work he collected for the Alabama Geological Survey, and 
for the Arboretum at Harvard and for the Jesup. Collection at the 
American Museum of Natural History, the sections of the trunks 
of the forest trees which adorn the halls of these institutions. 
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In 1882 he was invited by the Chief of the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington to superintend the arrangement of the 
Agricultural and Forestry collections which had been brought 
together by the great railroad lines of the South and exhibited at 
the Atlanta Exposition in 1881. This brought him into contact 
with many scientific men with whom he contracted lasting friend- 
ships and from that time till his death he was engaged in investi- 
gations for the departments, especially of forestry, then in charge 
of his friend Fernow. He was enabled to give his entire time to 
scientific work after 1892, when he turned over to his sons the 
management of his business in Mobile. The amount of travel by 
rail, by private conveyance and on foot, which he accomplished 
in pushing these investigations was enormous, and to be appre- 
ciated only by those who enjoyed his personal acquaintance, for 
he counted no trouble too great, no hardship too severe, when 
there was something to be determined by his personal inspection, 
and at the age of seventy-two we find him riding all day on mule 
back up Cheaha Mountain to establish beyond doubt that the yellow 
pine grew at altitudes above 1,000 feet. He rarely took account 
of the fact that his health was not robust, and often overtaxed his 
powers, paying the penalty by being confined to his room for days. 

During his later years he was employed upon " Plant Life of 
Alabama," and upon monographs for the Forestry Division. That 
on the timber pines was published in 1896, and those on the 
cypress, the juniper and the red cedar are now in press ; the 
hard-wood trees were to follow next, the first of the series being 
that on the oaks, which he had completed just before his death. 
For our Geological Survey he had planned a second volume 
(Plant Life of Alabama being the first) on the Economic Botany 
of Alabama*, which was to have been a complete account of the 
useful and noxious plants of the state. Unfortunately for us all 
he left of this volume only the general outline and plan. 

In March, 1900, he removed to Asheville, N. C, where he 
spent the two remaining years of his life, enjoying to the utmost 
his botanical work, and the meetings with the botanists of the 
country who visited that beautiful spot. The Biltmore her- 
barium and the society of the botanists there attracted him most 
strongly, and frequent visits to the forests of the Biltmore estate 
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gave him opportunity for making observations and collecting valu- 
able notes on the hard-wood trees of that section. His last illness 
came on suddenly after a day spent in the herbarium where he 
was greatly interested in the new species of Crataegus, there being 
worked out by Mr. Beadle, and in the accessions constantly coming 
in from the collectors in the different parts of the country, espe- 
cially the South. He died at Ashville 17 July, 190 1. 

Personally, Dr. Mohr was one of the gentlest and most lov- 
able of men, totally devoid of affectation and pretense, making fast 
friends with old and young wherever he went, and inspiring in 
them love and respect for the fullness and accuracy of his knowl- 
edge and for the nobility of his character. 

The amount and quality of the botanical work accomplished 
by him fills us with admiration when we consider that it was done 
in hours that otherwise would have been hours of rest and recre- 
ation. His unselfish devotion to science is coming to be appre- 
ciated and the name of Charles Mohr will long be held in loving 
remembrance by all who recognize and honor true merit. 

University of Alabama. 



